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" Filled with zeal, each enthusiastic in performing his own part in what 
the Chief Signal Officer of the Army unreservedly styled ' the most compre- 
hensive and best planned scheme of the kind ever devised,' the enterprise, 
skill, and daring of American Signal Officers, shown by this work, will com- 
mand the admiration of soldiers everywhere." 

General Greely, lately returned from his terrible experience in the Arctic 
region, manifested his deep interest in this enterprise by joining Colonel 
Volkmar at the seat of operations, Fort Bayard, N. M., and on May 10th a 
' ' through' 'test message was sent to Whipple Barracks, Ariz. ; Fort Stanton, 
N. M.; and all intermediate and branch stations. 

In preparing *his message Volkmar was determined that the test should 
be a trying one— that words should not suggest their followers— and to this 
end concluded to send the message in verse. 

Some lines occurred to him that he had read years before in the album of 
a lady visiting one of the official family of Gen. W. T. Sherman, and as the 
number of words was about the number desired, and a compliment to the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army was happily implied, he called upon his 
memory and gave the message to the transmitter. 

It consisted of 159 words, body of message, and 27 words address and 
signature, total 186 words. The report says : 

" It was transmitted creditably, and at Whipple Barracks the copy 
received through seven repeating stations contained few, if any, more ' bulls' 
than would be found ordinarily in any message of such length and peculiar 
description transmitted by the publie telegraph lines." 

The verses are given here to show how carefully the message had to be 
transmitted and received in order to give such excellent results. They were 
written by Lieut. Thos. H. Stevens, of the United States Navy. 

" The World's a tr.:ghty book upon whose page3 

Each man is sternly bid to place his name, 
And there, recorded through enduring ages. 

We mark the loved and honored ones of fame. 
Some touch with trembling hand the stylus fateful. 

Home write invisibly in tears the word, 
While those there be with spirits dark and hateful 

Write small their names among the coward herd. 
But, with a mighty purpose filled, the Chosen 

Spurn idle pleasures back to idle hands, 
And. striding s» ift "hrough torrid zones or frozen, 

Stamp high their names on peaks of distant lands. 
And others come, godlike in conscious power. 

Who with far-reaching eye see bright reward. 
And eager rush to meet the slow-paced hour 

In which to carve their names with naked sword. 
And here, perchance, within this flexile cover 

Where mei have writ in ink, then passed away. 
Time may recall as friend or reverent lover 

Great names illumed by Glory's fadeless ray." 

Rowan Stevens. 



REGULATION OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS. 

The sale of liquor at retail is a subject that has been probably the cause 
of more legislation in the various states of the Union than any other. In 
some of them it is entirely prohibited by law under severe penalties, in most 
of .hem it is permitted under restrictions. As yet, no effort apparently has 
been made looking to any uniformity of the restrictions imposed, each State 
providing its own laws regardless of those of the others. 

That the sale of liquor is virtually a necessity is shown by the fact that, 
no matter how stringent the laws maybe, it has been impossible totally to 
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stop it in any of the States, the United States internal revenue returns show- 
ing the payment of licenses in States where the sale of liquor is absolutely 
forbidden by the State laws. It seems proper then, as the sale of liquor can- 
not be wholly suppressed, that the effort should be to regulate business in 
such manner that it will be satisfactory to the community wherein it is 
allowed. 

The principal points about which the greatest difference of opinion 
appears to be are the amount of the license fee and the regulations regard- 
ing the same. The amount charged for a license, to be fair, should be so 
regulated that the charge would not be oppressive or exorbitant. It is 
well known that the profits of the liquor business depend largely on the 
locality wherein it is carried on ; the license fee, therefore, should be some- 
what in proportion. As to the regulations, under our present system of 
society, it is apparent that what would be proper in one locality might be 
considered unreasonable or tyrannical in another ; in certain localities of 
some of our large cities it might be necessary to allow a privilege for selling 
all night ; in some other localities it might be proper to allow a privilege, 
under certain requirements, for selling on Sunday, but in such cases it is 
only reasonable that the privilege extended should be paid for in accordance 
with the value thereof. 

That the above propositions are not unreasonable and would meet with 
the approval of a large majority of the people seems "vident, especially 
if they were embraced in a law which could be general and apply with equal 
force to villages, towns and cities. 

Have a law passed making the license fee for selling liquor a moderate 
amount — for instance, $85 a year ; let the law provide for a properly con- 
stituted authority for each village, town or city, such constituted authority 
to be a part of the governing power of each village, town or city, and to be 
styled a Board of Excise. The Board of Excise of each village, town or city 
should have the right to fix the number of licenses to be issued, and to establish 
the regulations regarding the sale of liquor in their several localities. The 
Board of Excise of each village, town or city should once a year district their 
several localities, and fix the number of licenses to be issued in each of the 
several districts, the number not to be increased during the ensuing year. 
At the same time the Board of Excise should establish such regulations as 
to the sale of liquor in the several districts of their respective localities as 
they may deem just and proper. There should be some provision in the law 
whereby the residents of the several districts might be entitled to a hearing 
before the number of licenses and the regulations pertaining thereto, for the 
several districts, were fixed. Immediately after settling the number of licenses 
and the regulations regarding the same, the Board of Excise should advertise 
for proposals for the privilege of securing a license, the license fee in all cases 
to be the same. Parties offering proposals should designate the location pro- 
posed in any district and the amount of bonus offered, which bonus must be 
paid on the procuring of the license, and the amount paid both for the 
license and the bonus should be turned into the treasury of the several vil- 
lages, towns or cities. 

Any party violating the regulations as formulated for the privilege 
which he may have procured, shall forfeit the license and cease to have any 
privilege for the sale of liquor, and no re-issue of any forfeited license shall 
be made until the beginning of the next year. The law should provide pen- 
alties for selling liquor without any license therefor. 
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In putting such a law into operation, it would be only just that for the 
first year as many licenses should be allowed as were in force in any district 
at that time, but the regulations should be made plain, and the law should 
provide for their strict enforcement, and in case of any violation the for- 
feiture of the license should be imperative. It is more than probable that at 
the expiration of the first year, there would be a large reduction in the num- 
ber of licenses to be issued, for the simple reason that the strict enforcement 
of the regulations would in many cases remove the glamouf that appar- 
ently surrounds the business of selling liquor in the estimation of so many 
of the community, and the business would have to be conducted in a more 
conservative manner than at present, and would tend to make the parties 
engaged in it better members of society. 

The people of this country are naturally in favor of good order and will- 
ingly obey laws that are fair in their nature, and as the above ideas embrace 
the principles of Home Rule and high license, it might be possible to frame a 
law based on them that would be satisfactory to the general community. 

Fbancis Gottsbeegee. 



THE RULE OF THE MOTHER. 

The record of primitive man, whose evil propensities still survive in this 
brutal and lawless elements of society, shows how humble have been our 
social beginnings and how slowly the more delicate and beautiful relations 
of family life have been evolved. It would be ungracious, however, from 
our comparative elevation, to look down with contempt upon the repre- 
sentatives of our more lowly estate, for the gorilla who is depicted as 
patiently sitting, armed with a club, at the foot of the tree in which mother 
gorilla nurses her young, was perhaps the first in the series leading to man 
who held himself responsible for the safety of the family, and who inspired 
respect for parental authority. 

There was a time when what seems to us the most definite of all human 
ties was the most shifting and imperfectly defined. In the first instance it 
was believed among primitive men that the child belonged to the tribe in 
general, secondly, to the mother only ; thirdly, to its father and not to its 
mother ; and finally, that it was related to both. This last recognized truth 
is the basis of the family in modern society, but so far as the spiritual life of 
the child is concerned the man holds himself far less responsible than the 
woman for its maintenance, or for the higher ideals connected with the 
home. 

There are many reasons why this should be so. The natural forces at 
play in the organic world early conspired to subject women, by means 
of her sympathy for the child, to the reign of love and to the practice of 
the domestic virtues. On the other hand, the burden was thrown upon 
society, or perhaps more especially upon woman herself, of winning man 
by indirect means to this same theory of existence. It has been suggested 
that nature could not afford to leave the development of motherhood to 
chance. In the case of the father, however, her methods have been less 
Insistent, and his evolution, in the highest sense of the word, has been a 
difficult and somewhat retarded task. 

In addition to nature's carelessness, society also has neglected its op- 
portunities for cultivating the theory of paternal responsibility. The Greeks 



